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ment by the Seventeen Selectmen. It is based on minutes of the meet- 
ings, hitherto unknown, left by Droysen. There are also two studies 
of the principle of majority rule: one by Dr. Konopczynski dealing 
with the Polish Uberum veto, the antithesis of that principle, and one by 
Professor Gierke. The contrasts between these essays is remarkable. 
Dr. Gierke's history is full of references and implications of borrowing 
and interaction. Dr. Konopczynski declares that the principle " ne fut 
octroye nulle part, ni emprunte a des etrangers ", etc. It is worth 
reflecting on when reading the two essays. 

Reference must be made to the papers on English law : Dr. Odgers's 
history of the Inns of Court (but with no contribution to the theory or 
history of associations) ; Professor Goudy^s discussion of the maxims 
actio personalis moritur cum persona (which never meant what it says 
and which he finds entered the law owing to Bracton's misunderstand- 
ing of the Roman law) and cujus est solum ejus est usque ad coelum; 
Dr. Holdsworth's views of Coke's influence; and Dr. Hazeltine's re- 
statement of the researches of himself and other scholars in the early 
enforcement of legal remedies in the common-law courts. There is no 
space to consider them in detail. 

F. S. Philbrick. 

Deliverance: the Freeing of the Spirit in the Ancient World. By 
Henry Osborn Taylor. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1915. Pp. vii, 294.) 

Mr. Taylor's authoritative and penetrating interpretations of the 
spiritual content of history promote historical studies, enrich philo- 
sophical insight, and add to the pleasure of those who accept erudition 
only in attractive literary form. To consider them only as contribu- 
tions to historical knowledge is a too limited and one-sided procedure, 
and in the case of his most recent work the limitation is an embarrass- 
ment. " This little book which is not intended to be learned " (p. 77) 
adds not to the world's erudition but to the world's wisdom. The con- 
tent of it is historical but the end in view is meditation on the spiritual 
problem of human life. For the book springs from such reflections as 
visit a man when he is alone with himself and is asking by what kind of 
endeavor he may find " his working satisfaction ", " his freedom to ful- 
fil his nature, his release from fear, his actual adjustment with life 
and the eternal ways ". In particular such reflection seeks release 
from the anxiety of the thought of death. How have great souls won 
their serenity and composure of spirit, their triumph over the world? 
It is in this quest that Mr. Taylor surveys ancient philosophies and 
religions, not to give any such ample account of them as belongs to a 
history of thought, but to exhibit in Confucius, Lao Tzu, Zarathushtra, 
Hebrew prophets, Greek thought, Jesus, Paul, Augustine, the essential 
conception which gave them " singleness of spiritual foundations " 
bringing into accord intellectual conceptions and the heart's devotion. 
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It seems to the reviewer that this selective interest has maintained 
itself most consistently in the delightful chapters on Greek poetry and 
Greek philosophy, while elsewhere, as in the chapter on the Prophets 
of Israel, the restricted point of view has been lost in the pleasure of 
presenting a complete sketch of Hebrew religious history, possibly be- 
cause that was a fresh field for the writer to master and the full survey 
of a new estate was an interest by itself. 

Mr. Taylor's competency to acquire and survey is not to be ques- 
tioned, but there is one instance where looking for the central Wesen 
of a teaching in the spirit of his main quest he is led astray from the 
path of history by his meditative interest. Being himself of Johannine 
kinship, Mr. Taylor expounds Jesus by the control of the Fourth Gospel, 
showing an insecurity of judgment in the use of the Synoptic records 
and feeling entitled to expound the inner consciousness of Jesus by 
the Johannine interpretation. It is a misfortune thus to have atten- 
tion rest on the personal relation of Jesus to God and to lose the 
intense concentration of life on the kingdom of God which was the 
theme of the Jesus of history. Criticism surely establishes that the 
historical Jesus offered singleness of spiritual foundations to men not 
by elucidating before the world the mystery of his personality but by 
challenging men to the practical idealism of living by the law of the 
heaven which was to come to earth. This view of criticism would have 
made Mr. Taylor's chapter on Jesus more effective for his main pur- 
pose. Being in this mood of partial regret one is tempted to regret 
also that Mr. Taylor did not use for his purpose the pertinent and im- 
pressive materials contained in Cumont's Astrology and Religion among 
the Greeks and Romans. 

Apart from this modest dissent, one finishes the book with a mis- 
giving. Release from fear, adjustment to inevitable conditions of a 
world which has a death-angel, is an overworked motive. The impli- 
cation is that all the great interpretations of life spring from the still 
sad music of the vita contemplativa and are in fact a spiritual epicu- 
reanism, a release from heartache. And the book ends after all with 
the melancholy of uncertainty. Were there then no urgencies of joy- 
ous discovery building great systems of faith, no spontaneous flights of 
unreflecting instincts not " sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ", 
was there so little of the sheer and rapturous impulse to know, to see 
the fullness of being and to grasp it in some firm unity for the gratifi- 
cation of theoretic reason unconscious of the pragmatist need of a 
result on which the heart could appease its devotion? There have been 
many attempts to reduce these complex creations of history to one 
motive origin, intellectual, emotional, economic, or what not, and the 
attempts are not commendable. If we are asked to think that fear was 
the primal source of these great complete visionings of experience, we 
seem to be invited to forget the rich and varied spontaneities that 
make men creative. Doubtless Mr. Taylor would answer that he has 
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not been offering an explanation of these productions but a valuation of 
them in relation to a need which recurs hauntingly to the hours of 
reflection. Even so, the restricted appreciation may effect a certain 
distortion. The great faiths afforded not one but many liberations and 
" adjustments ". 

Francis A. Christie. 

Roman Ideas of Deity in the Last Century before the Christian Era. 
Lectures delivered in Oxford for the Common University Fund 
by W. Warde Fowler, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Hon. D.Litt. 
(London: Macmillan and Company. 1914. Pp. vii, 167.) 
It is a fundamental and difficult theme which the author handles in 
the six lectures which make up this book. Essential as it is for the 
student of any religion to apprehend as clearly as possible the notions 
of deity which were current at any given period, these notions are ex- 
actly the ones which are hardest to grasp because the causes which 
determine them are most elusive. In his opening lecture Fowler points 
out that the natural difficulties are increased in the case of Roman 
religion because it was peculiarly hard for the Roman himself to con- 
ceive of divinity as distinct from supernaturalism ; all his interest was 
fixed on the cult rather than on the numen toward which the cult was 
directed; he regarded the ritual as of prime importance because thereby 
he maintained right relations with the controlling powers, but he had 
no inclination to speculate about these indistinct powers. The result 
was that even in the last century before our era the Romans were able 
to realize deity but faintly. 

Fowler then goes on to show that there were four ways by which a 
slight realization might be obtained. The first of these was through 
family worship. Vesta and the Di Penates represented in their way con- 
cepts of beneficent powers which gradually gained something like the 
character of divinities. The genius, who ultimately in Roman thought 
attained immortality, stood for the life-giving principle which secured 
permanence to the family and gens, and then for a divine protecting 
power, almost personal, which cared not only for men but for social 
groups and places. Finally in the cult of the dead we see reflected the 
common feeling that life is continuous. 

The second means by which divinity was realized was through the 
worship of Jupiter Capitolinus. There can be no question that most of 
the gods of the state were moribund or quite dead in Cicero's day. 
This was not true however of the divinity who from the Capitol pre- 
sided over the state. Partly perhaps from an inherited strain of 
monotheism — if that view be right which sees a monotheistic tendency 
among uncultured races — partly owing to the syncretistic tendency of 
the time, Jupiter was regarded as one with that world-spirit of the 
philosophers which was now familiar to the Romans; he was thought 



